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groups has some application to our problem: "A statistical concept of
classification has its objective basis in the fact that certain associations of
attributes occur much more often than their random combination in-
ferred from their separate frequencies would lead us to predict, and the
practical significance of an ascending hierarchy of classificatory units
resides in the fact that what is true of a comparatively small number
of individual attributes is also true of larger groups of attributes." 10 As
we pointed out in Chapter XI, the statistics of attributes does not deal
in scalar units of equal size, but with qualities that are found grouped
together in certain ways, the presence or absence of which may be re-
corded in such a form as to be compared in terms of likely association,
sample by sample. Such devices may prove to be particularly adapted
to the analysis of social types which tend to take on an all-or-none aspect.
Yet, even if the data in question should fall into a form approximating
the normal probability curve, an approach to classification is not thereby
entirely invalidated. We should never forget that the statistical treat-
ment of variables permits a certain typification. Those who scorn typology
should remember that the use of any average or any index of variation
represents a kind of typification. Any such measure is but a device for
symbolizing common or uniform aspects of a given distribution.
In line with this point, we might, for example, choose to break a dis-
tribution of traits into quartile or into sigma units, and on the basis of
certain extremes label those cases, say introvert or extrovert, which fall
within certain boundaries of the scale. To be concrete, we might agree
that those cases falling within one and a half sigmas from the mean
might be called ambivert and those outside these limits either introvert
or extrovert, depending on whether they lie on one side or the other of
this larger modal group. Under the normal curve this would signify that
approximately 7 per cent would be extrovert, and an equal percentage
introvert, the others being ambivert or of mixed characteristics. This il-
lustration is purely hypothetical, of course, but it serves to demonstrate
the manner in which a certain proportion of a given frequency of an
adequate and unbiased sample might be classified by these typological
terms without unduly altering a useful concept of generalization.
But, to return to the more customary concept of type, it may be that
there is a foundation in fact for the assumption of certain constitutional
predispositions for personality types, as Kretschmer, McDougall, Ber-
man, Pavlov, and others have held. If there be a sound basis for such
a contention, then one of the problems for the student of personality
would be to discover just how, on the ground of such broad differences
in organic and psychological potentialities, society and culture impinge
10 From L. Hogbcn (editor), Political Arithmetic, 1938. By permission of The Macmillan
Company, publishers